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FOREWORD 


INTEREST in the school lunch program and nutrition education 
has been growing throughout the Nation over a period of years, 
especially since the enactment of the National School Lunch Aa in 
1945 . 

School administrators, teachers, members of school boards, school 
lunch managers, parents, and othep are asking the Office of Educa- 
tion pertinent questions about yirioms phases of these programs. 
Some of them are working in scl^opls that are considering, for the 
first time, the setting up of a school lunch program, whereas others 
are desirous of improring their present procedures. 

The InterdiTisional Committee on Nutrition Education and School 

>» 

Lunch of the Office of Education belieTed that a comf^ct publication, 
answering those pertinent questions about school lunch and nutri- 
tion education, which are most frequently masked, would be helpful 
to the many people concerned. Such a publication would high 
light the more detailed statemenu on these subjects. 

Under the direction of Edna P. Amidon, chairman of the Inter- 
diirisional Committee, a subcommittee consisting of Helen K. 
Mackintosh, H. F. Kilander, and Erick L. Lindman has prepared this 
material. Other members of the InterdiTisional Committee on 
Nutrition Education and Sch^pl Lunch, as well as a number of 
persons outside the Office of Education, bsTe made helphil sugges- 
tions to the subcommittee. 

The publication answers bri^y 21 questions which deal with 
the relation of the school lunch to nutrition education, health aspects 
of the school lunch, an^ certain administratiTe and financial matters. 

It is hoped that this publicadoq will serre as a helpful guide to 
those concerned with school lunch programs and nutrition education 
as they i^ect children and youth in the United States. 


GALEN JONES, 

Dirtct^, Dhfisiom qf EUm^nSary mnd Stc^ndary 
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NO PHASE of the school lunch program comes more directly from com- 
munity initiative than the school lunch program. Long before State 
legislatures enacted laws pertaining to school lunches, parents, teachers, 
and other community leaders organized on a voluntary basis to provide 
hot meals for children at school. Recognition by State legislatures and 
the United States Qingress came after the people in thousands of commu- 
nities throughout the Nation had decided that their children should receive 
a nutritious lunch at school and had made some provision for it. 

The extent of participation by the local public-school system at prtfS^nt 
ranges from granting permission to use a schoolroom in which to serve 
lunches to providing modem cafeteria facilities, employing cooks, dieti- 
tians, and other school lunch personnel, and accepting full responsibility 
for the operation of the school lunch program. In communities where the 
school system operates the lunch program, the extent to which tax funds 
arc used to supplement receipts from the sale of lunches varies greatly from 
one school system to another, reflecting different concepts of public respon- 
sibility for the program. 

In some communities the sch^l lunch is regarded as a quasi public 
service in which the school accepts responsibility for management and for 
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custody of fun^. for a lunch program- operated on a self-sustaining basis 

* but accepts lime responsibility beyond efficient discharge of managerial 
service. In other communities the school lunch is regarded as an essential 
part of the instructional program, through which (1) children may become 
more efficient learners by having a nutritious noonday meal, and (2) chil- 
dren may learn about nutrition and develop desirable eating habits. In 
such communities the partial support of the school lunch program from 
public educational funds is justified as. a means of increasing educational 
opportunity and making educational programs- mom effective. In still 
other communities the school lunch is regarded as a means of achieving 
a broad ^cial objective of improving the health of children. 

The responsibility of the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
to school lunch programs is the same as its responsibility to all other educa- 
tional services and activities which are a part of the school system. It is- 
an obligation of this office, in cooperation with State departments of edu- 
cation, to study and emphasize the program in- its educational aspects — 
selection, preparation and serving of foods, consumer education, existing 
food patterns, integration with other educational activities, training and 
certification of managers and other school lunch workers, planning layouts 
and equipment for school lunch departments, and other related activities. 

The Office of Education receive many inquiries concerning the school 
lunch and nutrition^ducation. The following statements are based upon 
these inquiries. They arc intended to give ioforipation about present 
practices and to suggest desirable policies for the school lunch program 
and for nutrition education. 

1. To what extant are achool lunchea available iX the United Statea? 

Reports indicate that more communities each year arc providing school 
'lunch service. But there arc still too many communities, perhaps half of ' 
them, where children must bring their lunches or buy them outside the 

• school. Small schools, cspcci^ly those in low economy areas, provide 
school lunch services less frc'qucntly than larger schools. Usually, when 
the cost of school lunches is high,»a small proportion of children buy 
them. Of course, where convenience and custom permit all children to 
go home »/i noon, school lunch programs inay not be needed. 

^ t. ^ 

2. What ara the health Implloailons of the achool luncli program? ' 

The school lunch contributes to th^ health of a dliild to the extent that 

it bridges the gap between what that child needs in his diet and what he 
obtains in his diet at home. Food at school and food at home should 
meet body needs for growth, vigor, and resistance. When children and 
youth do not have adequate diets, varying diigrccs of nutritional deficienci^ 
may develop. Although some of these deficiencies may not be apparent, 
they arc ncvcrthclcsi rcal^ Malnutrition may hinder school work because 
it may interfere with % child's ability to carry on normal activities. 
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3. Whst should b# ths rsistion of tho school lunch program 
to the school health program? 

The school luach program should play an important role in the health 
education of the child. It should be a vital part of the school health 
services and of the nutrition education learned in the classroom. Recom- 
mendations from^thc school health service concerning the school lunch 
program arc basic to a good program. The school lunchroom should be 
i laboratory for pupil experiences in nutrition, health, and related fields. 

4. Now can nutrition education experiencaa occurring 
In the classroom be related to the school lunch? 

A sound program of health education includes nutrition education for all. 
The school lunch should be a labofatory for the total program of instruc- 
tion in nutrition. It should afford the school .child or youth the oppor- 
tunity^to apply, through choice of food or willingness to cat a complete 
lunch, what he has learned in nutrition education in the classroom. / 

The effectiveness of the nutrition education program is evidenced by the 
children’s choices and acceptance of foods served in the school cafeteria 
^d in the home. ^ 

Ip the elementary school the regular classroom teacher is in a strategic 
position to tic together nutrition education and school lunch practice. 
In the secondary school nutrition education occurring in courses such as 
health education, home economics, and biology should be related to the 
school lunch program. 

Depending upon the age of the group,. the teacher should discuss, simply 
and informally with the elementary children and more technically with 
high-school students, the total food needs for the day and those to be pro- 
vided by the schcRil lunch. When teachers and children know in advance 
what foods are to be served at school during a given day or week, class 
instAiction can be related to this information in many situations. When 
such information is not available in advance, the nutrition instruction 
needs to be sufficiently broad to enable the children to exercise wise choice 
in selecting their own ideals. In Schools ip which a single plate lunch is 
available, the classroom instruction can, on occasion, be used to show how 
'well balanced such meals ^re. In this way greater acceptance of the plate 
lunch can be obtained where that plan is the policy of the school. 

5. What education can be carried on during the school lunch period? 

Teachers and school lunch managers can capitalize on the school lunch 
to provide a variety of^carning experiences for children in nutrition, social 
behavior, and proper handling of food. When the childrra help in plan- 
ning an^preparit^ the l^ch, there are v^uablc opportunities to discuss 
what constitutes a well-baluced meal ana to practice making choices and 
giving reasons for them. In cafeterias permitting selection, guidance in 
choosing balanced diets is helpful. Children can be encouraged to taste 
new foods and b^ponic familiar ^ith food.^repared in new ways. 
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There needs to be emphasis on social development as related to table 
manners and group behavior. Children learn together. Desirable learning 
wkes place when there are good meal patterns and examples of good social 
/Ixrhavior. In some schools teachers cat with pupils in order to help point 
up valuable learnings. In addition, ways should be found to stress sani- 
• ration and proper handling of food. 

6. Wfiat should bo the relationship of the school and the home 
in the school lunch program? 

Since the responsibility for a child's nutrition and nutrition education 
is shared by the home and the school, close cooperation between the two 
is necessary if the child s needs are to be met. The importance of the 
child’s lunch is seen in the fact that any child who receives lunch at school 
will have at least 5 meals put of 21 in every week in the school. If he cats 
a complete meal at school, it will represent approximately one-third of his 
daily food intake, and the 5 meals will represent about onc-fourth of his 
total food intake for the week. 

Effective classroom programs in nutridon education coupled with nutri- 
tiotj education through the school lunch should be favorably reflected in 
the food practices in the home. A child or youth who has learned what 
constitutes good nutrition will be more willing to cat balanced meals 
served at home. When the meals served at home arc not satisfactory, it 
is also to be expected that the information and favorable attitudes devel- 
oped in school will cause tKc child to wish to improve the meal planning 
in the home. Where parents arc rcteptivc to such information received 
from the children, worth-while improvements can be brought about. 
When parents and tif’achcrs'*mcct in community nutrition study, a good 
basis for home-school cooperation can be established. 

It is important that parents should know the kinds and quantities of 
foods served in the school lunch — at least what types of meals arc served — 
so that they cap provide their children a balanced diet and avoid repetition 
of foods. Schools should be cncouragcd^to work out plans for sending 
to' parents copies of school lunch menus ihd recipes for dishes which chil- 
dren enjoy at school. However, school lunch people report that children 
stay away from the lunchroom on days when less popular foods arc to be 
served. School people in each individual school will have to use their 
ingejnuity to solve this problem. In small schools parents should be in- 
vited to participate from time to time in planning and serving food so 
that they may observe their owil children^ food habits and attitudes. 

7. Whan should food be served at school during the day? 

In providing food for children, schools should be guided by the needs 
of the group they serve. Ecngth of time between meals should be an 
important factor in deciding whether to serve midraorning or midaftemoon 
snacks. The desirability of secying milk in midmoming instead of with 
meals needs consideration. 
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Where childrcQ have an inadequate breakfast or a very early breakfast in 
order to reach schwl on time, food served before the beginning of the school 
day may be desiraJle. Food served toward the end of the afternoon session 
may be needed by children who have a long bus trip home. Whatever 
plan IS adopted should not be inflexible, but should permit adaptation to 
meet individuals problems and changing situations. 

8. What part of the child’a food needs should be 
met by the school lunch program? 

Authorities in outrition generally suggest that approximately one-third 
of the day's food needs should be supplied by the noon meal. This state- 
ment is made on the assumption that the other two meals are supplying 
their share of the day’s nutritional needs. 

Studies of diets of school children show that many are not eating ade- 
quate amounts and varieties of foods in the other two meals. Therefore 
It may be desirable, in such instances, for the school lunch to supply more 
than one-third of the day's needs in general, or in those nutrients most 
often lacking in the children’s regular diets. In any community youth 
children and their parents, other adults, and the educational agencies, in 
addition to the schools, need to work together on ways to improve the food 
practices of all people of the community. 

9. To what extent ^^^he school lunch program be adapted 
to meet the spetUaf Vtary needs of sbme children? 

Sometimes there are children in schooF who require special diets which 
have been prescribed by doctors. When the special diets can be selected 
from the usual foods (assuming that there is the opportunity of choice), 
it is advisable that teachers and parents, in cooperation with the school 
health service, help the children to make the desired selections. In schools 
in which only a plate lunch is available, it not only will cost more but 
will be more difficult to provide for the extra foods needed for the special 
diets. Such a situation raises the question of |he extent to which schools 
should undertake this phase of the program. A special plan of cooperation 
between the home and the school lunch personnel may be arranged. How* 

ever, any plan for handling special diets usually entails added f^rsonnel 
and therefore added costs. 

Supplementary feeding, provided in the middle of the morning, the 
middle of the afternoon, or both, has been instituted in some schools for 
children in primary grades and for those who are malnourished. Such 
additional feeding usually consists of milk, orange juice, fruit, or sand- 
wiches. Objections to this practice have been raised by persons who be- 
lieve that food served at midmoming interferes with the children’s appe- 
tites for the noon meal. The question must be decided "in each individual 
school, and often in the classroom in terms of individual children. 'ITiere 
IS need for additional research on this problem, particularly regarding the 
time of serving as well as the quantity of food. 
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1 0. What ara aoma of tha waya In which childran and youth 

can participate in planning for and contributing to tha preparation 
and aarving of achool iunchaa? 

There are manj^ays in ^^ich papils can have valuable experiences in 
connection with the school lunch. What can boprovided depends on the 
size of the school, the age of the pupils, and other factors in the organiza- 
tion and set-up of the school Ipnch.** Some ways which are ejuite exten- 
sively used follow. 

In many schools, pupils help to pian and raise a school garden which 
contributes to the school lunch. In schools where all food is purchased, 
pupils in a committee or in a study group may make a survey of the food 
choices made in the school lunch and det^mine how such choices are 
influenced by the ways in which food is prepared, by family and community 
habfts, and in other ways. They may also measure food waste, determipe 
the causes, and discuss these problems with all groups who participate in 
the school lunch. Home economics students may have experience with 
quantity food peparation. Pupils may help in setting up tables and chairs, 
in serving, in clearing away dishes, and in cleaning up the lunchroom. 
Responsibility for such work should rotated so as to give as many pupik- 
as possible the opportunity of participating. Teachers and children should 
recognize the difference between educational activities and “chores,” reaK, 
izing that chores are a part of everyday living. 

11. What should ba tha policy in ragard to tha school lunch 
program'' in communitlas whara soma parants want 

thair childran to coma hoi^ for lunch at noon? 

** p • 

The school has a twofold interest in relation to lunches: (1^ To sec to 
it that every child has the best possible lunch every day, and (2; to be sure 
that he learns desirable food habits ^rough practice in choosing food 
or^by eating a plate lunch that provides a well-balanced meal. It may 
be possible for the home to meet both these needs adequately. However, 
if a child docs nof get a good lunch because his parents arc not at home, 
this problem m{iy become the legitimate concern of the school. If the 
child’s nutrition education is neglected or distorted by the home, this also 
may bccokic the concern of .|hc school. Each school must develop its 
own policy with regard to Children going home or staying at school for 
luncH at noon, based upon the needs of its children as individuals and in 
groups, and with parents participating in the decision. The areas of 
nutrition and well-being arc so closely related to family customs that the 
school must work in close cooperation with mothers^nd fathers on these 
problems. 

12. ‘How doos tho toacher In small schools carry on • 

a school lunch progr^? ^ 1 

The teacher in the so|iail school has a bc^r opportunity than thf teacher 
in the larger school to relate the school luoph closely with other activities 
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of the school. To make the most of this relationship ciUs for resourceful- 
ness on the teacher's part and more participation and cooperation on the 
part of pupils and parents. One hot dish may be prepared that will sup- 
plement the lunch brought from home. Plans may be made for starting 
by, serving one hot dish; then through talking with pupils and parents 
the teacher can learn what they are a%c to bring to sch6ol to supplement 
It and what other dish« may be prepared from food supplies contributed 
by the fan^ift of the children. The teacher will Work out with the pupils 
■the planning; thi budgeting; the assigAng of responsibilities; the purchas- 
ing, the preparing, and serving of foods; the making and using of place 
mats; the arranging of tabfes^d chairs; the cleamng up; and the evaluating 
of the activity. As children eat together informally, discussion of ^d 
likes and dislikes may go on together with other conversation and may bJ: 
used as a basis for further discussions of good nutrition. 

13. Under what conditions should the school lunch 
■ be served and what are some sdfegestlons fer making 
this arrangement satisfactory? 

In one-room schools the classroom must serve gU purposes, including 
^at of the school dining boom. In largqf schools with no special room 
in which to scat children for lunch, lunch carts can be used to distribute 
food to the classrooms, and the children can take the responsibility for 
arranging the furniture, doing the serving, and cleaning up afterwards. 
In situations in which young children arc to be served in their classrooms, 
older children can help the teacher do the necessary jobs whidi young 
children cannot do. The older children can be helped to sec that they 
arc performing a school-community service. Teachers who have the 
responsibility for handling tKc school lunch in their classrooms as a part 
of th^ir regular duties should be' given a break during their day in school. 
At least, a teacher should know at the time she is employed that she Will 
have some sch^iol lunch responsibilities. 

14. What ahpuld b« the raaponalblllty of the 04 ^ 00 ! ’ 

In the management and aupervlaion of the achddi lunch program? ^ 

The school lunch program is a part of the total school program, whether 
in dty, county, or one-room school, and it. should be administered under 
the direction of jhc superintendent of schools. If the school board con- 
tracts with a concessionaire for the operation of the school lunch, there 
Rhould be necessary provisions to insure the serving of ni/tritious meals, 
reasonably priced. 

Iniarge schools ft is nccessa^ to employ specialized school lunch per- 
sonnel. In small schc^ls in which the employment of specialized profes- 
sional personnel is not practicable, the responsibility should be shared 
among the various school departments. The home economics teacher or 
the teacher best suited to the job may be responsible for planning menus 
and possibly for general supervision of the prog*am.^;43ther school depaJt- 

■ » 
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merits should make the kind of cxmtribution they are qualified to make. 
For example, the comraeijgial department may well sup^ise the work at 
the cash register, keep the financial records, and make the deposits. The 
art department can contribute by helping to make the dining room atrac- 
tive and by making necessary signs. Still other staff memberi will eat with 
the children. In some schools upper-grade or older' pupils may take some 
special responsibilities. An a^ve school* lunch committee representing 
staff, parents, and students is an asset to any school lunch program. 

15. How should school lunch porsbnnol bo selected and trained? 

The educational authorities should be responsible for the selfcetion of 
^ the school lunch manager and bther personnel. The school limch manager 
is responsible for achieving a program (1) Which is an integral part of the 
school’s curriculum and health services; and (2) which operates efficiently 
to provide an adequate and nutritious lunch under sanitary, attractive, and 
friendly conditions and. at the lowest possible cost, ^e manager must 
also be able to train and supervise th? other school luncl^ personnel that 
she has helped to select. With these responsibilities, the manager must 
have aa understating of nutrition, of food buyihg, and of food prepara- 
tion. She should also have the ability to work with ’all other jicrsonnel 
in the jchool. 

The si?e of the program determines the kind of school lunch manager to 
be employed. For a large school lunch program in a school system or in ' 
an individual school, the ipanager should have completed a 4-year Ibllege 
curriculum with emphasis on food, health and nutrition, quantity fo^ 
preparation, lind school lunch mangement. 

If it is fiiwin<5klly impracticablp to employ a full-time school Iq^ch 
manager, an appropriately trained graduate of a vocational high sch^l or 
technical institute may function satisfactorily as a cook-manager: (1) 
Under the su^rvision of a qualified State, district, city, or county school 
lunch supervisor; (2) under the direction of the home economics teachdr 
whose schedule allows for this; or (3) under the principal of the school in 
which there is no one with professional training in school lunch manage- 
ment. Necessary additional training should be given* to such cook-map- 
agersithrough in-service training programs, workshops, or similar type of 
training experience, directetTby supervisors who^are well trained in quan- 
tity food methods and lunchroom pianagement. 

In small schools in which the home economics or other teachers have 
general, supervision of the school lunch program, the qualifications of such 
a teacher should include preparation for this assignment, and it should be 
rccogiyzed.in her schedule. ^ 

1 6. How should otandards of sanitation for the school lunch 
program bo dovelopod and maintalnod? 

Standards of sanitation should first of all meet the State and local public 
health requirements. These are ordinarily minimum requiremiMts. 'Ihere- ' 
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desirable for the schobl authorities, working' with the 
school health services where available, to Set higher and morc'detailed 
standards in^these matters. Such «gulations should apply both to the 
physical en^ronment and to the food handiers. Close cooperation of the 
school Ibnch personnel and the school administration with the local health 
department authorities is necesiary in order to maintain such standards. 

17 What are aiiggeated policiea concerning the aale of candy 
and aeft drinka in achoola? ^ 

Authoritative sUKmmts coocerniog this matter have come from the 
&mial on Food and Nutrition of the American Medical Association and 
from other responsible groups. 

The Council on Foods aiid Nutrition of the American Medical Associa- 
tion has stated: 

It u obvious that a kHooI lunch luffcra grow deterioradon when the beverage cho^n in 
^ , r place of milk la a solution of sugar in flavored water. It also is generally conceded that 
eac^ive sugar caren between meals, or sugar eaten in smaller .mounts within an hour 
ol thc regular mealtsme, irapairi the appedte for fooda at mcfls.' 1 ® 

The council has also suted : 

The cwncil believes that one of the valuable fonction, of a school lunch program is'to pro- 
vi» reaming in «)und food habits. Of considerable significance in the adoption of such 
« program is the sale of food; confcctfoos or drinks on the school premises; opportunides 
to purchase food and drink at nonlunchroom conccMions bear directly on the fo«d habita 

- established in the child. School, children generally have a limited sum of money for 

the ^chase of their daily lunch. If a portion of this money is spent on substance, of 
limited nureiuonal value, the value of the lunch which a child may obtain with the 
remaining money obviously is reduced. The availability of carbonated beverages on 
,KhoOl premi«^ may induce a child to spend lunch money for the«: and allow him to 

develop poor dietary habits. This is especially true for the younger children. Expend- 
iture for carbonared beverages yield* * a nutritional return much inferior to that from a 
similar sum spent for milk or other staple foodatuff. Furthermore, when given a choice 
between carbonated beverages and milk to accompany a meal, a child may frequently t 
choose the less nutritious beverage.. In view of facts, the Council believes that carbo- 
nated beverages should not be sold on school^jrcmiscs.* 

The council further believes: \ 

•• • it would be in the interest of the public health for all practical itteSn* to be taken 
to limit consumption of sugar in <ny form in which it fails to be combined with signifi- 

cant proportions of other foods of high nutritive quality.* 
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The Food atid Nutrition Board of the' National Research Council has j 
taken the position * that: ** I 

• • * very considerable redumoo of sugar in products which cany no other -nutrients in 
considmble amounts, such as candy and soft drinks,' would certainly not be deleterious 
to the nutrition of the public. 

The American Dental Association reports * that sugar aff^ts the teeth 
adversely by increasing the incidence of caries. 

18 . How are school lunch programs financed? 

There arc five principal sources of school lunch funds : (1) Local tax funds, ’ 
(2) State aid, (3) Federal assistance through th£ Department of Agricul- 
ture, (4) receipts frbrn sale of lunches, and (5) donations from local groups. 

In addition to these funds, a substantial additional aid is provided through 
donations of agricultural commodities and other foods purchased by the 
Department of Agriculture in connection with thfe farm price support pro- 
gram. State aid earmarked for school lunches is provided in some States. 
Many school boards limit the contribution from school distfict genefid funds 
to provision ofwmpm«t and personnel, since the cost of food is generally 
paid from Tccdfil'frl^»i|ps of lunches and funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Many school lunch ^o^ams are operated without Federal assistance. 

19. How aro Federal funda inac|» avallible Statea 

for achool lunch purposes? ' 

On the Federal level it is basically the responsibility of the Department 
of Agriculture to administer the National School Lunch A<;t and to dis- 
tribute expeditiously such abundant a^^other agricultural commodities I 
as may become available from time to1^^. In fulfilling this responsi-. I 
bility, the Department of Agriculture is r^uired to work through State I 
departments of education— with- a view to making Federal school kneh I 
funds available in schools where they are most needed. This provision I 
also aims at insuring maximum educatioqal values from school lunch I 
programs. . ' I 

20. .T o what extent are achool lunchee served free or at low cost? ' I 

The general practice is to charge pupils for, their lunch at school but I 
with such charges fixed^ on a nonprofit basis. However, partial support I 
for the program from taxation or donations frequently permits the price of I 
the lunch to b^ substantially below its actual cost. This reduced cost I 
makes it possible for more children to buy the lunch. • I 

21 . What can be done about children unable to pay for their lunches? I 
Most schools have made some plan through which children unable to ' I 

pay the full cost receive their lunches free or. at little cost without having I 
attention called to thd" fact that they have so received theni. Hungry I 
children lear n with difficulty, No c*hild should go jjithout lunch because I 

• Some Nacricional Aspcca of Sagar, Candy and Sweetened Carbonated Beverages. - Tit I 
J§mnsi $f tbi Amiricm Ajs§cistUn^ November 7, 1SM2. ■ 

^^Amerioui E>caul Aisociacioa. Deoui, Caries, 2d. cd. ISMO. < I 
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he cannot for it. The administrative difficulties and the cost arc 
more than offset by the gains in the health ancT learning ability qf such 
children when m adequate lunch is made available to them. ' Schools 
receivmg Fcd^al hmds under the National School Lupch Act agree to serve 
tree those children whi> are unable to pay for the lunch. 
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Md HomcEconomtei. W«hington, D. C„ Office of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agncultutc, rev. 1948. 16 p. Fnec. ^^>n»rtment oi 

Children-, Boreia Publiution No. 185. Wrehinpoo 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Rev. 1947. 40 p. 

FW; aiWrw NW. Folder No. 14. Prepared by the Children-a Bureau in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home'Economici. Waahington. D. C U S 
GovcitiiDcnt Printing Office, ^948 15 p. o » v-, . o. 

Lesflet ffiviDg baiic information shout food needs for children. * 

Costs EUsnm^ ^ Departtpent of Nutrition 

19!^ 24 p f ”"‘*‘**’ Foundation (Sry.ler building),’ 

and u„der...„di„,. wMch dcic.bl. forv.Hou..^ 

u. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 

Jhl t N Education, Nutrition Education Scriea. P^ 

D- C., ProdnMioo’re,d Mrelnrein, 
Admrerere,,,™ O.S.D,p™,n,„tA*™nln,re. Rev. m,. A p, F„e. CAI«.„“a? 
able from your Sute ichool lunch agency.) ^ * u 

A fset sheet. 

^“^rif*r^ “ ScM. Prepared by the Office ol Education. Federal 

SuB^ta way. of malun, nutrition eduction in the elemenury .ichool more e#«:tive. 

^ **y ***C Joint Committee on Health Problema of the 

D. Ce, The Nfttioful Eduataon Ajiocijidoa, I947 9 p# 

■ .h. iree. Nreh. d,: preNd 
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Ktcemmindtd Daily Dutiry Alltwancts. Food and Nutrition Board, Reprint and Circular Seric* 
No. 129. Washington, D. C., National Research Council, revised 1948. 31 p. 

Giv« the amounts of 10 nutrients needed by individuala of differing age. aea. and phyiicaf activity. 

RW to Good NMtntion. Washi^on, U. S. Government Printing Office, rev. 1947. 51 p. 
Children’s Bureau PublicayBn No. 270. 

Dealt with a child’t nutritional needs at variout ttaget of life. 

School Lunch Management. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 29 p. 

Tedcral Security Agency^ Office of Education, Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet 
No. 3. 

Indicate, how the .chool lunch can be made a part of the .chool program and give, wme illu.trations 
Of functioning tchotil lunch organizations. 

Yardstuk for School Lunebts. PA- 50 . Prepared by the Interagency Committee on School 
Lunches. Washington, D. C., Production and Marketing Administration, revised 1948. 
30 p. Free. (Also available from your State school lunch agency.) 

Give, guidance in evaluating a .chool lunch program, including appraisal forma. 


